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grass and flowers as she went along, the dar- 
ling. " Jack," says she, " I fear you have as 
difficult a task to-day as you had yesterday." — 
« Why, and its you that may say that with 
your own purty mouth," says Jack, says he ; 
for, out of breath and all, as he was, he couldn't 
help giving her a bit of blarney, the rogue — 
« Well, Jack," says she, " take my advice, and 
don't tire yourself any longer, by attempting to 
cotch her ; truth's best — I tell you, you could 
never do it. Come home to your breakfast, 
and when you return again, just amuse your- 
self as well as you can until dinner time." 
" Och, Och !" says Jack, striving to look, the 
sly thief, as if she had promised to help him — 
" I only wish I was a king, and, by the powers, 
I know who would be my queen, any how ; for 
it's your own sweet lady — savourneen dheelish — 
I say, amu't I bound to you for a year and a 
day longer, for promising to give me a lift, as 
well as for what you done yesterday." " Take 
care, Jack," says she, smiling, however, at his 
ingenuity, in striving to trap her into a promise, 
" I don't think I made any promise of assist- 
ance." " You didn't !" says Jack, wiping his 
face with the skirt of his coat, 'cause why ? you 
see pocket handkerchiefs weren't invinted in 
them times ; " Why, then, may I never live to 
see yesterday, if there's not as much ra-al 
beauty in that smile that's divarting itself about 
them sweet-breathing lips of yours, and in them 
two eyes of light tliat's breaking both their 
hearts laughing at me, this mini! it, as would 
encourage any poor fellow to expect a good 
turn from you — that is, when you could do it, 
without hurting or harming yourself ; for it's he 
would be the right rascal that could take it, if 
it would injure a silken hair of your head." — 
" Well," said the lady, with another roguish 
smile, " I shall call you home to your dinner, 
at all events." ' 

[We hope to conclude this story in our next] 
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the habit of referring all the visible phenomena 
to their immediate physical causes, had a ma- 
terializing effect even upon the spirit, and the 
mind of the practitioner gradually becomes 
indurated with a fleshly coating, which prevents 
it from seeking beyond mere nerves and mus- 
cles, even for the powers of motion or the 
causes of sensation. 

To instruct the reader in the natural history 
of his own frame, and whilst explaining the 
nature and mechanism of the five external 
senses, to teach the government and use which 
we, as accountable beings, are bound to make 
of them, is the avowed intention of the au- 
thor of the present work. For this purpose, 
he gives a popular account, stripped of all 
technicality of phrase, of the mechanism, mode 
of operation, and peculiar advantages of each 
of the organs of sense, followed by an original 
tale containing Some striking incident illustra- 
tive of the use or abuse of the particular organ 
to the account of which the story is appended. 
Then follows a chapter on the intellect, in- 
tended to point out the duties of a Christian 
with respect to sensation generally, and the 
whole is concluded by the story of Psyche, an 
allegory in which the human soul is represented 
under some of the various temptations to which 
it is exposed by the influence of the senses, in 
its unsatisfying search after earthly happiness, 
together with the safeguards which Providence 
has placed within its reach. Finally, Psyche 
obtains rest for her soul, at the foot of the 
blood-stained cross, and finds peace in the vo- 
lume of the Book, which contains the mystery 
of her redemption, and which was dictated by 
the Almighty himself for the instruction of the 
sons of men. 

But, while in the part that is strictly didac- 
tic, proper pains are taken to impress upon 
the learner, that the real use and proper object 
of this, and of every part of knowledge, 
which he is at any time instructed, is to enable 
him more fully to accomplish the end of Ids 
being, and to advance his spiritual and eternal 
interests, the illustrative tales are of a lighter 
and more amusing cast. The scene is laid in 
Ireland, and this department of the book is : 
we suspect, indebted for more than the editing 
p rom t, ue fi rs t of these tales, the 



The Christian Physiologist. Tales illustrative 
of the Five Senses, their mechanism, uses, 
and government ; with moral and explana- j to Mr. Griffin 

tory introductions. Addressed to a young . kelp-gatherer, relating to the sense of sight, we 
friend. Edited by the Author of the Col- shall select a specimen : The widow of a fish- 
legians — London, E. BulL erman, who had perished in a storm, on the 

west coast of Ireland, lived in poverty and toil 
The design of this volume is excellent, and . with her only son. The family under whom 
the execution of it highly creditable. Without the Reardons (that was the name of the widow 
any of the mawkish silliness or affected decla- and her son,) held their cabin, emigrated to 
mation, which many persons of weak under- America, and the prospect of certain improve- 
standings and vitiated taste mistake for religion ment, from the %vretcheduess in which he lived 
and eloquence, it aims at conveying, in clear at home, and probable good fortune, induced 



and forcible language, strong reasons for adlier 
ing to the practical duties of religion, and plain 
refutations of the sceptical cavils which hourly 
meet the ear of every youthful Christian who 
mingles in the varied society of a metropolis. 
It is a singular but indisputable fact, that while 
the science of the human body is triumphantly 
pointed to by the natural theologian, as afford- 
ing, by its evidence of design and beneficence 



such as to raise her to a state of comparative 
affluence in her neighbourhood, and to render 
her independent of the hard and servile toil by 
which she had been accustomed to gain a live- 
lihood. Her cottage was wholly changed in its 
appearance, and had the honour of being fre- 
quently selected for a night's lodging by her 
landlord's agent, and other great men, who 
passed through that lonely district. A few 
flowers sprung up in her sally fringed garden, 
which were not the less -tenderly cherished, that 
the seeds from which they grew were trans- 
mitted from the emigrant's garden in the other 
hemisphere. Her life, up to the moment when 
she received this joyous letter, had been calmly 
and sadly happy. She looked forward, with a 
serene feeling of mingled hope and resignation, 
to the day of her son's return, and never once 
suffered the eagerness of her affection to out- 
step her gratitude to heave'n, and her entire 
dependence, upon the Divine will. 

" But, forgive a mother's fondness ! — Tin re 
are few hearts in which the affections of the 
world and of nature are so entirely held under 
subjection by the strong hand of reason and of 
faith, that they cannot be moved to a momen- 
tary forgetfulness of duty, by a sudden and 
startling occasion. After the widow had heard 
the letter read, in which her son announced his 
approaching return, the quiet of her life was 
for a time disturbed. She thought of heaven 
indeed, and prayed even more fervently than 
before ; but the burning fever that possessed 
her heart, showed that its confidence was qua- 
lified. In the hours of devotion, she often 
found her thoughts wandering from that Being 
whose breath could still or trouble the surface 
of the ocean, far over the wide waters them- 
selves, to meet the vessel that was flying to 
her with the tidings of bliss. She shuddered 
as she went, morn after morn, to the cliff-head, 
and cast her eyes on the graves of the ship- 
wrecked voyagers, which were scattered along 
the turf-mountain on which she trod. In the 
silence of the night, when she endeavoured to 
drown her anxieties in sleep, imagination did 
but overact the part with which it had terrified 
her waking. Stormy seas and adverse winds — 
a ship straining against the blast, with her deck 
covered with pale and frighted faces, among 
which she seemed to detect those of her son, 
and of his family — winds hissing through the 
creaking yards — and waves tossing their horrid 
heads aloft, and roaring for their prey. Such 
were the visions that beset the bed of the long, 
ing mother, and made the night ghastly to her 
eyes. When she lay awake, the rustling of a 
sudden wind among the green boughs at her 
window, made her. start, and sit erect in her 
bed ; nor would she again return to rest until 
she had opened the little casement, and satisfied 
herself, by waving her hand abroad in the night 
air, that her alarm was occasioned by one of its 

So indeed 



the yoimg man to accompany them, leaving his 
mother, secured by the best means he could, from 
absolute want, and promising to return so soon . 

as he should obtain the means of ministering to fairest and most favourable motions. 
her comforts in old age. After some time he i it was. The Almighty, as though to convince 
was enabled to remit to her a portion of liisjher how far she was from conjecturing aright 
earnings, and at length he wrote to her that the quarter from which calamity might visit 
within two months from that time he hoped by her, bade the winds blow, during the whole of 
the blessing of Providence, to see her once 'that period, in the manner which, had they 
in the designer, irrefragable proof of the power more, and that his wife, and his two children ! been in her own keeping, she would have de- 
and attributes of a creator ' who careth for us,' ' would accompany him, that they might live to- J sued. Her acquaintances and neighbours all 
there is, perhaps, no class of educated men less ' gether in her ancient dwelling for the rest of. seemed to share in her anxiety. The fishermen, 



attentive to this all-important truth than the 
members of that profession of which the dili- 
gent study of anatomy is the only sure ground- 
work. It would seem as if the constant dab- 



her days : 

" Fancy if you can, the anxiety with which 
the poor widow looked out for this long ex- 
pected time. The assistance which the affec- 



bUng in the perishable matter of humanity, and tionate exile had been able to afford her, was 



after they had drawn up their canoes at eve- 
ning, were careful on their way homeward, to 
drop in at the widow Reardon's door, and let 
her know what vessels had entered the neigh- 
bouring river in 'the course of the day, or had 
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appeared in the offing. She was constantly 
cheered with the assurance that fairer weather 
for a homeward-bound ship, or more likely to 
continue, was never known before. Still, never- 
theless, the poor woman's heart was not at 
peace, and the days and nights lagged along 
with an unaccustomed heaviness. 

" One night in particular, towards the end of 
the second month, appeared to linger so very 
strangely, that the widow thought the morn 
would never dawn. An unusual darkness 
seemed to brood over the world ; and she lay 
awake, gazing with longing eyes toward the 
little window through which the sun's earliest 
rays were used to greet her in her waking. 

" On a sudden, she heard voices outside the 
window. Alive to the slightest circumstance 
that was unusual, she arose, all dark as it was, 
threw on her simple dress in haste, and groped 
her way to the front door of the dwelling. She 
recognised the voice of a friendly neighbour, 
and opened the door, supposing that he might 
have some interesting intelligence to commu- 
nicate. She judged correctly. 

' Good news ! good news ! Mrs. Reardon ; 

and I give you joy of them this morning 

What will you give me for telling you who is 
in that small boat at the shore ?' 

' That small boat ! — what ? — where ?' 

' Below there, ma'am, where I'm pointing 
my fing^ - . Don't you see them coming up the 
crag towards you ?' 

' I cannot — I cannot — it is so dark ;' the 
widow replied— endeavouring to penetrate the 
gloom. 

' Dark ! And the broad sun shining down 
upon them this whole day!' 

' Day ! The Sun ! O my Almighty Father, 
save me !' — 

' What's the matter ? Don't you see them, 
ma'am ?' 

' See them ?' the poor woman exclaimed, 
placing her hands on her eyes, and shrieking 
aloud in her agony — " Oh ! I shall never see 
him more ! — I am dark and blind !' 

" The peasant started back and blessed him- 
self. The next instant the poor widow was 
caught in the arms of her son. 

' Where is she ? My mother. O my darling 
mother, lam come back to you! Look! I 
have kept my word.' 

" She strove, with a sudden effort of self- 
restraint, to keep her misfortune secret, and 
wept without speaking, upon the neck of her 
long absent relative, who attributed her tears 
to an excess of happiness. But when he pre- 
sented his young wife, and called her attention 
to the happy laughing faces and healthful cheeks 
of their children, the wandering of her eyes, 
and the confusion of her manner, left it no 
longer possible to retain the secret. 

' My good, kind boy,' said she, laying her 
hand heavily on his arm — ' you are returned to 
my old arms once more, and I am grateful for 
it — but we cannot expect to have all we wish 
for in this world. O my poor boy, I can never 
see you — I can never see your children ! I am 
blind.' 

" The young man uttered a horrid and pierc- 
ing cry, while he tossed his clenched hand above 
his head and stamped upon the earth in sudden 
anguish. 'Blind! my mother!' he repeated — 
' Oh, heaven, is this the end of all my toils 
and wishes ? To come home and find her dark 
for ever! Is it for this that I have prayed and 
laboured? Blind and dark ! O my poor mother ! 
Oh, heaven ! O mother, mother !' 



' Hold, now, my boy — where are you. What 
way is that for a Christian to talk? Come near 
' me, and let me touch your hands. — Don't add 
i to my sorrows, Richard, my child, by uttering 
a word against the will of heaven — Where are 
you ? Come near me. Let me hear you say 
that you are resigned to this and all other visi- 
tations of the great Lord of all light. Say this, 
my child, and your virtue will be dearer to me 
than my eyes ! Ah, my good Richard, you 
may be sure the Almighty never strikes us ex- 
cept it is for our sins, or for our good. I 
thought too much of you, my child, and the 
Lord saw that my heart was straying to the 
world again, and he has struck me for the hap- 
piness of both. Let me hear you say that you 
are satisfied. I can see your heart still, and 
that is dearer to me than your person. Let me 
see it as good and dutiful as I knew it before 
you left me.' 

" The disappointed exile supported her in his 
arms. — ' Well — well — my poor mother,' he 
' I am satislied. Since you are the chief suf- 
ferer, and shew no discontent, it would be too 
unreasonable that I should murmur. The will 
of heaven be done ! — but it is a bitter- — -bitter 
stroke.' Again he folded his dark parent to 
his bosom and wept aloud, while his wife re- 
tiring softly to a distance, hid her face in her 
cloak. Her children clung with fear and anx- 
iety to her side, and gazed with affrighted faces 
upon the afflicted mother and son. 

" But they were not forgotten. — After she 
had repeatedly embraced her recovered child, 
the good widow remembered her guests. She 
extended her anus towards that part of the 
room at which she heard the sobs and moanings 
of the younger mother. ' Is that my daugh- 
ter's voice ?' she asked — ' place her in my arms, 
Richard. Let me feel the mother of your 
children upon my bosom.' The young woman 
flung herself into the embrace of the aged 

widow ' Young and fair, I am sure,' the 

latter continued, passing her wasted fingers 
over the blooming cheek of the good American. 
' I can feel the rosea upon this cheek, I am 
certain. But what are these ? — Tears? My 
good child, you should dry our tears, instead 
of adding to them. Where are your children ? 
Let me see — ah ! my heart — let me feel them, 
I mean — let me take them in my anus. My 
little angels ! Oh ! if I could only open my 
eyes for one moment to look upon you all — but 
for one little instant — I would close them again 
for the rest of my life, and think irryself happy. 
If it had happened only one day — one hour after 
your arrival — but the will of heaven be done ! 
perhaps even this moment, when we think our- 
selves most miserable, He is preparing for us 
some hidden blessing.' 

" Once more the pious widow was correct in 
her conjecture. It is true, that day, which all 
hoped should be a day of rapture, was spent by 
the re-united family in tears and mourning. 
But Providence did not intend that creatures 
who had served him so faithfully, should be 
visited with more than a temporary sorrow, for 
a slight and unaccustomed transgression. " 

The disease proves cataract ; the muddy lens 
is removed by a skilful surgeon, and the patient 
restored to sight, in a manner that will abun- 
dantly remind the reader of Professor Wilson's 
story of Blind Allan, in the Lights and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life. 

On the whole, we cordially recommend this 
very interesting and instructive volume, to the 
attentive perusal of our readers. 



Poetry of the Magyars, preceded by a sketch of 
the Language and Literature of Hungary and 

Transylvania By John Bowring, L.L.D. 

&c — London, printed for the Author. 

Dr. Bowring has been an assiduous and suc- 
cessful labourer in the fields of Northern lite- 
rature, for a knowledge of which we are al- 
most wholly indebted to his persevering exer- 
tions. He has pointed public attention to the 
genius and intellectual attainments of nations, 
which hitherto had passed unnoticed in the lite- 
rary world, or at most had been passed over 
with a hasty glance, as affording nothing wor- 
thy to arrest and detain the eye of the explo- 
rer. To him, therefore, the student of gene- 
ral literature, who loves to trace the birth, the 
progress, and the gradual maturity of those 
lofty powers of reason or imagination, which 
are not pent up within any geographical boun- 
daries, but spread as widely as the domains of 
civilized man extend, owes no slight or trivial 
obligation. His extensive knowledge of the 
Northern languages, has enabled him to intro- 
duce to our acquaintance, stores of thought and 
imagery, at once novel and interesting ; and has 
enlarged the sphere of our agreeable associa- 
tions, and of that community of thought, which 
forms the bond and the privilege of those really 
devoted to the exalted pursuits of intellect 
throughout the world, by unlocking to us 
the stores of nations which we before had 
known only as political aggregations of human 
beings. With the literature of Hungary, we 
may venture to affirm, that most of our read- 
ers %vere as little acquainted as with the man- 
ners and customs of Timbuctoo. Those who 
recollect Dr. Bowrings' volume on the poetry 
and literature of Poland, will be best and most 
easily informed as to the nature of the contents 
of the present volume, when we tell them that 
in it the author has performed for the litera- 
ture and poetry of the Magyars, as nearly as 
possible the same that he had before effected 
for those of the Poles. 

He commences with a brief yet comprehen- 
sive disquisition on the language and literature 
of Hungary, followed by a catalogue raisonnee 
of the principal authors, who have appeared 
in that country from the sixteenth centmy to 
the present time, with brief sketches of their 
lives and writings, characters and genius — 
To this are subjoined the specimens of their 
poetry, arranged in chronological order, under 
the names of the several authors to whom they 
belong. Of the poetry of these specunens we 
cannot speak in very lofty terms of praise ; 
but this is possibly because poetry is untrans- 
lateable. The Doctor's own opinion on the 
subject, which we shall give in the course of 
our extracts from his introduction, is, we think, 
a fair and candid one. We commence with 
the following extract from the preliminary 
matter, for the sake of the light it throws upon 
the general subject of the origin and literature 
of the Magyars : — 

" Various are the opinions respecting the ori- 
gin of the Hungarian people. Dr. F. Thomas 
has written three volumes to prove them to be 
descended from the ancient Egyptians. The 
word Hungariai is of Mogol root, and was ori- 
ginally Ugur or Ingur, meaning foreigner or 
stranger. The Hungariai denominate them- 
selves and their language Magyar, which was 
undoubtedly the name of one of the tribes 
from which they sprung. In the fourth cen- 
tury they took possession of the laud of tha 



